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First a bibliographical correction to the article by W.K.Lacey, LCM 11.10 
Dec.1985, p.168, para.2: the work of M.R.Payne is not a Diss.Birmingham. and those 
interested in it are referred directly to the author at 26 Bedhampton Hill, Havant, 
Hants, P09 3JW. 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant thing about the CUCD Conference, 
which the Editor attended in the New Year, was that the Secretary of State for High- 
er Education thought it worth attending, and, in his speech (extracts from which 
appeared in THE TIMES before he delivered it, a circumstance with which he coped 
wittily), gave his support to the increased teaching of Latin and Greek in State 
Schools. This can hardly have been electioneering — the Classics vote is not like- 
ly to be decisive, though the speeches of the representatives of two other politi- 
cal parties were really campaign speeches about education in general — and must 
encourage all except those who think Government support the kiss of death, and 
that our discipline should abandon its linguistic and literary emphasis for a more 
general study of the history and sociology of the Ancient World. But it is clear 
that the Department of Education and Science, and presumably also the UGC, will 
not look with favour on Studies courses which do not include a considerable ling- 
uistic element (presumably 3 years of at least one language). 

The Secretary of State (and, though not at the same time, the Editor) was 
pressed on Rationalization, and he expressed rather plaintive surprise at being 
asked to apply neither strict arithmetical criteria nor any form of appraisal. 

The Editor is not surprised, in view of the criticisms he has heard of the UGC 
ratings, and of the arguments he has heard in favour of the preservation of the 
Classics everywhere where they are at present taught, in the best interests of 
the subject. Again, however, it is clear that Rationalization is to happen, though 
as far as the Editor can see it will continue to take place on the ad koe basis 
of private negotiations to which the UGC will give their blessing as on the $ 
bill (annuit coeptis). The Editor gathered much gossip about such negotiations, 
which he will not, however, report until they are official. The role, it appears, 
of individual Vice-Chancellors is crucial, since the DES neither possesses nor 
perhaps wishes to possess the powers of compulsion which would be the only way 

to enforce a plan, and indeed, the increased teaching of Latin and Greek in the 
Schools. Democratic Centralists like the Editor may regret this, but it is a fact 
and he is perhaps readier than most to accept facts. 
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C.T.H.R.EHRHARDT (Otago): Nerva's baekground LOM 12.2(Feb.1978), 18-20 


It ts a vleasant duty to thank the Untversetty of Otago for granting me leave during 
whieh I could undertake this and other work, and tie History Department, Manenester 
University, and espectally Professor A.R.Birley, for generous hospitality during 
that Leave. 


Notoriously, the accession of Nerva in A.D. 96 brought a new age for the Roman 
Empire after the terrors of Domitian's tyranny: so Tacitus, Aagrtcola 3.1 (with Ogil- 
vie & Richmond, Oxford 1967, ad loc.) primo statim beatissimt saecult ortu Nerva 
Caesar res olim dissociabiles misculitl, prinetpatum et libertatem. The precise day 
and year of the return of Liberty was commemorated by the Roman Senate and People 
(ILS 274); flattery was banished to the Parthians, and unvarnished truth brought 
back from the underworld, since non est hic dominus, sed imperator, | sed tustisst- 
mus ommtum senator (Martial 10.72, 8-9, more probably written for Nerva than Trajan, 
despite Friedlaender ad loc. and Intrc.64, but of course it was acceptable for eith- 
er; cf. 12.6 and Pliny, Paneg.54-5). The kernel of this praise was expressed by Gib- 
bon in memorable words, the substance of which has since been frequently repeated: 
‘If a man were called upon to fix the period in the history of the world during which 
the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he would without hes- 
itation name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession of Comm- 
odus' (vol.1, p.78, of J.B.Bury's edition, London 1897, of the Decline and Fall); so 
M.Cary, History of Rome (3rd edition, revised H.H.Scullard, London 1975, p.450): ‘the 
well known words of Gibbon, that the human race was never happier than in the age of 
the five good Roman emperors, are not devoid of justification, and as a challenge to 
the modern world they have not yet lost their sting’ (see, in general, R.Syme, Tact- — 
tus, Oxford 1958, 628-631). It was left to recent times to demonstrate in detail that 
changing an emperor makes very little difference to a political system (Syme, op.cit. 
3, 5-6, & cf. 594 etc.). : 

Once the assassination of Domitian had succeeded, it was plain he was a tyrant, 
and all the leading Romans rushed to display their hatred of his corpse and of his 
statues (Pliny, Paneg.52.4-5; Suetonius, Dom.23.1; Dio 68.1.1: cf. the treatment of 
Vitellius, Tacitus, 4.3.85, Dio 65.21, Suetonius, Vzt.17). This reaction, of course, 
was already traditional, and Juvenal suitably plagiarized Pliny's Panegyric for his 
description of the overthrow of Sejanus (Juvenal 10.58-64 & 85-88): perhaps the 
crowds in Milan who gave the same treatment to the corpses of Mussolini and Claretta 
Petacci were unaware of the precedents (I.Kirkpatrick, Mussolint, London 1964, 634-5). 
It was of the utmost importance for all involved to make a clean and final break with 
the past, for only if Domitian was an abominable and intolerable tyrant could his as- 
sassination be not merely justified but glorified, as the essential act for inaugura- 
ting the Golden Age; for of course no emperor wished to suggest that assassination 
was a normal and acceptable method for changing rulers: so Tacitus, Histories 1.44 
Vitelltus ... omnes conquirt et interfict tussit ... tradito prinetptbus more munt- 
mentum ad praesens, tn posterwn ultionem, and compare Claudius’ execution of the as- 
sassins of Gaius despite his proclamation of an amnesty (Josephus, Ad 19.268-273, 
Suetonius, Claud.11.1; Dio 60.3.4), and Domitian's execution of Epaphroditus (PIR?. 
E69) for failing to protect Nero (Pliny, Paneg.53.4; Suetonius, Dom.14.4; Dio 67.14. 
4). On the other hand, if the utility and necessity of the assassination were ques~ 
tioned, then the legitimacy of the dynasty which Nerva founded would be impugned. 
Therefore, as long as that dynasty lasted, no rehabilitation of Domitian could be 
undertaken, nor any denigration of Nerva allowed. The orthodox opinion about Domit- 
jan is therefore also to be found in Lactantius, deMP 3.1-3, Eutropius 7.22 - 8.1, 
Aurelius Victor 11-12, the Epitome de Caesartbus 11-12 (less friendly to Nerva), 
and the Historta Augusta, M.Aurelius 28.10 and Commodus 19.2. Excuse and even praise 
for Domitian's collaborators, however, may be found in the Historia Augusta's life 
of Alexander Severus, 65.5. The only discordant note in the ancient sources is sound- 
ed by the Oraeula Stbyllina 12.124-146, which are remarkably friendly to Domitian 
and hostile to Nerva. It is hard to see why, since neither Jews nor Christians had 
any obvious reasons for disagreeing with the orthodox opinion about the two emperors. 
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Nerva's dynasty lasted for a very long time indeed, far longer than any other 
Roman dynasty. Its last representative was Severus Alexander (assassinated 4.D. 235), 
whose official pedigree was 'son of the deified Antoninus the Great [i.e Caracalla], 
grandson of the deified Septimius Severus! (PIR?. Al610, pp.328-9). Just as Alexand- 
er's descent from Septimius was a matter of faith, and therefore not to be question- 
ed, so was Septimius' adoption by Marcus Aurelius: A.Pollenius Auspex said to the 
emperor, when the news of this, long posthumous, adoption was announced, ‘ouyyatow 
oot, Katoap, St. matéoa etpec (Dio 76.9.4). Septimius’ official line of descent is 
fully expressed, for example, by a dedication to him at Formiae (ILS 420): ‘son of 
the deified Marcus Antoninus, the pious, grandson of the deified Antoninus Pius, 
great-grandson of the deified Hadrian, great-great-grandson of the deified Trajan 
Parthicus, great-great-great-grandson of the deified Nerva'. So any overt criticism 
of Nerva was barred for 140 years after his accession; and from the 230s onwards 
the Roman upper classes had more pressing problems than the re-writing of history. 
Therefore Nerva retained the high reputation which his contemporaries attributed to 
him at his accession, and continues to enjoy it to the present day: A.Garzetti, From 
Ttberius to the Antonines (tr. J.R.Foster, London 1974), p.298, says: 'This man with 
a widespread reputation for moderation and liberality, who was cultured, eloquent, 
expert in law, ... seemed to be the person best fitted to achieve the common hope’. 

In fact, as has long been noticed, it is a reputation which he does not deserve. 
Despite modern writers, it is obvious that he was not 'the Senate's nominee’, as 
Cary called him (op.cit. 427), and ‘obviously popular': so too E.T.Salmon (History 
of Rome, 30 B.C. - A.D. 138, 3rd edition, London 1959, p.268), ‘he was a senatorial 
nominee ... and the Senate regarded his accession as a triumph for itself’. Rather, 
the Praetorian Prefects had made their choice while Domitian was still alive, as 
Dio attests (67.4-5; cf. Garzetti 296), ob pévtor mpdtepov énexelonoav Epyw noiv tov 
6radeESuevov thy doxty attob BeBardonucSar ... énl tov NépoSayv FAASov, and they left 
the Senate nothing but a congé d'élire, which the senators of course accepted with 
ostentatious enthusiasm. So it had been at Tiberius’ death, and when Claudius died 
(Tacitus, 4.6.50, 72.69; Suetonius, Gatus 12-14, Nero 8; Dio 59.1.1-2, 61.1 & 3.1); 
so too it would have been in A.. 65, had. the Praetorian Prefect Faenius Rufus empl- 
oyed more courage and resolution in assuring Piso's accession as Nero's replacement 
so too it would have been in A.D. 65, had the Praetorian Prefect Faenius Rufus em- 
ployed more courage and resolution in assuring Piso's accession as Nero's replace~ 
ment, instead of lapsing into fatal dissimulation. 

Nor was Nerva the first and best choice (Syme, op.cit., 1). Though Dio calls 
him evyevéotatocg ual émrerudotatog (67.15.5), where émtetxéotatog presumably at 
least includes the meaning ‘able, capable’, and probably the original Homeric sense 
‘fit, suitable’, as well as the general moral sense ‘reasonable, fair, good' (E. 
Cary's Loeb translation, ‘of a most amiable nature’, is absurdly limited), yet imm- 
ediately before this he had written ‘The conspirators had discussed the subject with 
various other men, but none of these had accepted the offer, since they were all a- 
fraid that the conspirators were testing their loyalty; so they then went to Nerva'. 
This makes it plain that the conspirators (who came from the heart of the imperial 
household) had at least two potential candidates whom they would have preferred to 
Nerva, if only they could have proved their bona fides. Nerva however had apparent- 
ly no doubt about the sincerity of the offer, and accepted it, even though he must 
have guessed that he was not the first choice. This seems a very odd and risky de- 
cision by a sexagenarian who had never commanded troops, and whose most prominent 
trait, if Martial is to be believed, was quies (Martial 5.28.4; 8.70.1; cf. 12.6; 
Syme, op.cit. 2 &n.3,; cf. 577). 

In the Annals, Tacitus mentions: Nerva only once: when Piso's conspiracy has 
been drowned in blood, lesser culprits banished, and the gods and emperor overwhelm- 
ed with thanks, rewards are given to the men who had saved Nero (A.15.72.1-5). Four 
are mentioned by name: the consular Petronius Turpilianus, Tigellinus the faithful 
Praetorian Prefect, Nymphidius Sabinus, who earns a brief biographical note, presum- 
ably on his elevation to the now vacant post of second Praetorian Prefect (there is 
a lacuna in Tacitus‘ text), and a praetor-elect, Nerva. Nymphidius, who presumably 
had helped keep the praetorians loyal, merely received triumphal ornaments; so did 
the military expert, Petronius. Tigellinus, who had been indispensable in crushing 
the conspiracy, not only received triumphal ornaments and the statue in Augustus’ 
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Forum which went with them, but the exceptional honour of having his effigy erected 
in the Palace; and Tacitus emphasizes that Nerva received the same honours as Tig- 
ellinus. What had the comparatively junior senator done to merit the same distinc- 
tions as the loyal and ruthless Prefect of the Guard? (cf.4.74.57.1-5; 60.4; 75.58.3). 
Tacitus does not say: as we have seen, it was not possible to make any overt criti- 
cism of the founder of the New Age, whatever might be thought or said in private. 

But it is plain that to associate Nerva with Tigellinus, and with Nymphidius Sabinus, 
et tpse pars Romanarun cladium, was not flattering; and no doubt Tacitus' original 

_ hearers knew much more about Nerva's involvement than we do. It is highly unlikely 
that many of Tacitus' contemporaries would have agreed with Syme (op.cit. 575 n.5, 
cf. 629) that 'If Cocceius Nerva was active in detecting the plot against Nero, that 
need not be wholly to his discredit’; this is an excessively Symean paradox. 

Néfva does not appear in Tacitus' Htstortes, nor in any other account of the 
turbulent events of 69. What he did, and even where he was, is unknown. The victors 
in a civil war have debts of gratitude to pay and supporters to reward, with bene- 
fits and honours. Only on 21st December 69 could the Senate meet and, among other 
things, settle who would hold the consulships for the coming year: Vespasian, the 
new emperor, of course headed the list, with his son Titus; they were followed by 
the emperor-makers, Licinius Mucianus and Petillius Cerealis. More partisans, how- 
ever, deserved the honour than just these two, and we would expect that 71, the 
first full year of peace, would see them rewarded. But heading the list, consul or- 
dinartus and colleague of the emperor, was the quiet civilian M.Cocceius Nerva. A- 
gain, we can_only speculate about the services by which he had ingratiated himself 
with Vespasian as successfully as, five years earlier, he ingratiated himself with 
Vespasian's antithesis, Nero. Certainly no one would suggest adducing a common inter- 
est in poetry (Martial 8.70; 9.26)! Nerva's reward is all the more remarkable in 
that in all his other imperial consulships Vespasian had his son Titus as his coll- 
eague. 

On Ist January 89, Antonius Saturninus was proclaimed emperor on the Rhine. 

A grave crisis threatened, reviving memories of 69. Fortunately the loyalty and abil- 
ity of Lappius Maximus, governor of Lower Germany, averted it, but this rebellion 
marked a change in the emperor Domitian's relations with his leading subjects (Sue- 
tonius, Dom.10.5). The swollen fastz for the following year, 90, — thirteen names, 
while no other year of Domitian, it seems, had more than eight — show how loyal ser- 
vice was rewarded; but heading the list, consul ordinartus for the second time, a- 
gain as colleague of the emperor, was Nerva (Syme, op.cit. 51 & n.3; 596). 

Times of conspiracy and civil war plainly brought Nerva rich rewards. It is 
significant, too, that when the emissaries from Domitia, the emperor's wife, and 
Parthenius, his powerful chamberlain, came to ask him to accept the still-occupied 
throne, he apparently did not suspect or fear that they might be testing his loyal- 
ty, as did his more popular rivals. Why not? The simple conclusion is, that he knew; 
that he controlled an intelligence service which kept him informed on plots and con- 
spiracies, and that without his approval none would succeed. He survived and amassed 
honours because he was indispensable; and he had no enemies because none dared offend 
him. The conspirators against Domitian could not give their more favoured candidates 
a guarantee that. Nerva would back them — as Syme has showed (op.cit. 3 &n.1; denied 
by Garzetti 274, but without argument), he had been in favour throughout Domitian's 
reign, and the stories that his life was in danger or that he had actually been ban- 
ished to Tarentum are fabrications. This time, however, Nerva decided to back himself 
- perhaps the support of the empress and both Praetorian Prefects was too tempting, 
or their hostility too dangerous — and in the short term he was successful. But all 
too soon he found that running an intelligence service was not a sufficient prepara- 
tion for controlling the Praetorian Guard, let alone governing an empire (Syme, op. 
cit. 10-12). Dio sums it up (68.1.3): noodv uév éotiv abtoupttopa Exerv ép’0d unéevi 
un6tv €Ecot. novetv, xetoov & éy’od mou mivta. Lactantius, indeed (deMP 18.2-4), 
has Diocletian give Nerva as an example of an emperor who retired into undisturbed 
private tranquillity, but this is presumably a genuine mistake, not a disguised cri- 
ticism of Diocletian's ignorance of history. 
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A.A.R.HENDERSON(Cambridge): T¢bullus 1.2.1 LCM 12.2(Feb.1987), 21 921 
I am grateful to Mr A.G.Lee for crttteizing an earlter draft of thts note. 


The paradosis has adde merum vinoque novos compesce dolores (furores H). 
These 'new (or latest) miseries’ are interpreted by commentators as the seemingly 
new circumstance of Delia's ‘imprisonment’ (5-6 nam postta est nostrae custodia 
saeva puellae, | clauditur et dura ianua firma sera). To make the connexion be- 
tween novos, and line 5 absolutely explicit, translators sometimes insert a 'now' 
in the latter, as though nam were, or were accompanied by, tam or nune (cf. 1.5. 
47), But the presence of an adjective like novos for dolores is surely surprising. 
One might have expected meos or acres (say), but hardly a temporal epithet. For, 
if one believes that the elegies have a chronological sequence, then the poet has 
already adverted to Delia's inaccessibility at 1.1.56, et sedeo duras tanttor an- 
te fores. If one does not (and it is probably right not to), then Tibullus only 
causes confusion by thrusting his 'new' dolores on the unsuspecting reader before 
he has acquainted us with his existing problems or even with the fact that he is 
a man with such problems. Murgatroyd, in explaining that these novt dolores ‘are 
simply additional, complementing former ones', not something brand new and hither- 
to unknown, implicitly acknowledges the difficulty. That an elegiac lover has dol- 
ores we accept, whether it is because he is excZusus or for some other reason; ‘but 
the condition cannot intelligibly be presented as 'new' unless we have some know- 
ledge of the erotic history of the writer. 

The lover constantly tries to find an escape from his dolorous state. Wine is 
one remedium amoris (cf. 1.5.37-8 saepe ego temptavi vino depellere curas: | at 
dolor in lacrimas verterat ome merum). After adde merwn an unqualified vinoque is 
flat and virtually otiose. If we give it the epithet novo (which would very easily 
have been assimilated to dolores), vinoque gains point and purpose, and a miniature 
type of theme-and-variation emerges: merun additum = vinum novum, ‘fresh wine'. 
Secondly, novo brings this opening more closely into line with what I take to be 
its literary starting-point, Alcaeus Z 22 minuuev ... | ... | ofvov ydp DeuéAac ual © 
Alog utog AnSixndbeov | dvGodmovo.y &Sun’ > Eyxee népvar¢e Eva nual Sto | mare udx 
negidag, & 6°dtépa thy Grépav wALE | doritw.? 

Alcaeus' emphasis is twofold, on finding escape from care and on keeping fresh 
supplies of wine coming. The epithet AaSixudSeov lies behind the whole of Tibullus' 
compesce dolores, | oceupet ut fesst lumina victa sopor (cf. the more succinct se- 
curo mero at 46).7 For the homoioteleuton with concord and intervening -que cf. 1. 
6.65 natamque tuam, 1.10.37 percusstsque genis. I cannot find a parallel for the 
ablative singular in -o in successive words separated by -que (the ablative plural 
is quite common in such structures; cf. Virgil, A.3.136 conubits arvisque novts), 
but that the ancient ear did not find such similiter cadentta too objectionable is 
shown by examples like Ovid, Met.10.685 exemplo eaveo or 2.562 refero pro quo. 


1. By contrast, Propertius 1.1. begins from a Hellenistic epigram, AP 12.101 (Mel- 
eager). Tibullus' Delia-cycle starts with 1.2, 1.1 being most likely a Program 
gedicht composed last of the book (cf. Ovid, Am.1.2 and 1.1). So Propertius 1.1 
and Tibullus 1.2, not 1.1, are the pair to compare and contrast. 


2. AP 11.54 (Palladas of Alexandria) may be another partial reminiscence: 6dc¢ mé- 
evv, tva Boaxog dmooxe&doere peotuvac, | &) dvadeouatvey Woxouevny upadlnv. 
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1. Antigone 437-9 1d Ev ydo abtéy én noni negevyévar 
Rérotov, Ec nondv SE tobe fAouc Gyeiv 
GAYELVOV. 
It is not natural or suitable for the guard to include Antigone among his 
friends (see A.D.Fitton Brown, PCPS ns12[1966], 19-20). 
I suggest fidétotov, é¢ nomdv St tobe GAove dyerv 438 
The corruption can be easily explained: if the first two letters of &AAouc were 
erased or obscured, a scribe could easily surmise otdAouc. 


ine) 
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2. Antigone 466-8 GAA’ dv, et tov EF évific 
untodc Savdévt’dSartov fivoxéunv vénuv, 
xetvorg Gv fayou: 

Suen 466-7) > been suspected (cf. Jebb, G.MUller, Kamerbeek, ad loc.. Dawe 

I suggest untpdc Savdvt’GSomtov fuyéunv é&v 467 

Cf. 26-9 Tov 6’ 49Alwe Savdévta MoAuveduouc véxuv 
dototaty gao.v. émeunptySar Td wh 
Td nOrAw)aL uNnSé muxdoul TLva, 
giv S*&wavutov, Gtapov, ... 

203-5 ToOtov TIOAEL THS’ éxnentouxtar Td 
unite uteptTetyv ute mumBoal Tuva 
éqv &’G8ortov, ... 

696-8 Atic tov abe abtéSeAmpov év QOVALS 
TreTtTést “GSorttov wiS’ tr’ dunoray wove 
elon’ dréo8ar iS’ tn’ olwiiv tivde- 


Ajax 1131 et tobe Savdvtac otm éGc Sdrttety noody 
1326-7 Pathe tévSe tov vexpdv towfic 
LPOV, .6e. 
1364 Gvayag otv ue Tov vexpdv Sdattery bin; 
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MARILYN B.SKINNER(Northern Illinois): Cornelius Nepos and Xenomedes of Ceos: 
: a Callimachean allusion in Catullus 1. 
LCM 12.2(Feb.1987), 22 


In poem 1, the dedication to Cornelius Nepos that served as programmatic in- 
troduction to Catullus' Z¢beZlus, specific echoes of his artistic model Callimach- 
us might well be expected. Critics have, in fact, discovered two (for discussion, 
see T.P.Wiseman, CZio's Cosmetics, Leicester 1979, 169-70 & 174). In line 1, Zepz- 
dum apparently puns on Aétttog, a key term of Callimachean aesthetics; and in the 
last line the hope expressed for the volume's survival, plus uno maneat perenne 
saeclo, recalls the speaker's plea to the Graces at Aetia 1, fr.7.13-14 Pfeiffer: 
érdyouo S’évidmoao8e Attuboag | xeToac éuotc, tva yo. novAouewotv Etoc: 

To these two instances of direct and conscious imitation I wish to add a third. 
As an appendix to his brilliant narrative of Acontius' love for Cydippe, Callimachus 
punctiliously cites his source, the Cean chronicler Xenomedes, and supplies a detai- 
led summary (Aetta 3, fr.75.53-77 Pfeiffer) of the contents of Xenomedes' work. The 
chronicler is introduced (54-5) as ... Sc mote néicav | vioov évl uviun udt8_eto ww80- 
Adym: Catullus' capsule description of Nepos' own scholarly endeavours, ausus es ... 
| onne aevun trtbus explicare cartis (5-6), appears to have been based upon that di- 
stich. Certainly the rhetorical similarity between nootv vijoov and ome aevun is 
noteworthy. Each phrase is used metonymically as the figurative equivalent of 'com- 
plete historical account', of Ceos and of recorded time, respectively. 

As a parallel for Catullus expression, Kroll ad loc. adduces the reference to 
Atticus' historical chronicle at Cicero, Brut.13 (sic; read '14'), ewn [Ztbrum] ... 
quo tste ome rerum memoriam ... complexus est; Cf. Orat.120, again speaking of At- 
ticus, annorum septingentorum memortam uno ltbro conligavit. This concrete image of 
the researcher physically compiling or unrolling his written account of events is 
clearly an historiographic commonplace. Moreover, memorta aevt is an equally stand- 
ard prose expression (Livy 26.11.2; Tacitus, A.4.35). However, the employment of 
the generalized abstraction omme aevum as a substitute for the actual technical term 
memorta (in the sense of ‘tradition, history’, OLD s.v., 7) does not occur elsewhere 
in classical Latin (see TLL 1.1167.50-62). Though not quite as strained as its Greek 
counterpart, it is nevertheless a striking trope. : 

Given the context of Catullus' phrase, a witty description of a major histori- 
cal work, his audience would readily recall Callimachus archly pedantic synopsis of 
Xenomedes' chronicle. A pointed allusion to the Acontius and Cydippe episode of the 
Aetta would furthermore explicitly link poem 1 to the equally programmatic poem 65 
(on the Callimachean reminiscence at 65.19-24, see W.Clausen, HSCP 74[19701, 93; on 
the literary aspects of 65, E.Bloch, Ramus 13[1984], 48-59; for other connexions be- 
tween the two texts, consult H.Dettmer, Lom 9.5[May 1984], 74-5). Finally, the impli- 
cit comparison of Nepos' three learned volumes to Xenomedes' comprehensive discussion 
of Cean antiquities pays a fine compliment to the dedicatee, and is no less flatter- 
ing to the dedicator. For if Nepos is Xenomedes, Catullus is the scholar-poet Calli- 
machus — well-versed, to be sure, in the lore of the past; but also discerning e- 
nough to extract, from all that mass of recondite myth, the one romantic legend most 
suited to his own far different literary purposes. + 
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H.HOFMANN (Groningen, The Netherlands): The unreality of Ovid's Tomttan exile 
once again LCM 12.2(Feb.1987), 23 


In LCM 10,2(Feb.1985), 18-22, Professor A.D.Fitton Brown discussed some points 
in Ovid's poems from the exile where he saw a striking discrepancy between Ovid's 
way of presenting things like climate, geography, astronomy, etc., and the actual 
data given by modern statistics and other sources of information. 

At the outset, Professor Fitton Brown declared that 'So far as I know, no one 
has ever argued in print that Ovid never went to Tomis, except possibly J.J.Hartman', 
referring to Hartman's articles in two Dutch papers of 1923, which were mentioned 
by F.W.Lenz, PAW 1934, col.1273, and obviously hinted at by Thibault, The Mystery 
of Ovid's Exile (California 1964), 142n. 

In LCM 10. 3(Mar.1985), 48, Dr A.W.Jd.Holleman drew attention to Fr.Dr.0.Janssen, 
who in an article in O.Janssen & A,Gratama, Uit de Romeinse ketzerttjd ('s-Hertogen- 
bosch 1951), 77-105, also considered Ovid's exile to be fiction rather than truth. 

This list of ~ strikingly — Dutch supporters of the unreality of Ovid's Tomi- 
tan exile can be further extended by another Dutch scholar, Cornelis Verhoeven, who 
in his book De sehadw van één haar ( = The Shadow of one Hair), Baarn 1979, devoted 
a whole chapter (pp.172-197) to the poetry of Ovid, and strongly pleaded for a fict- 
ional reading of Ovid's poems from exile. His arguments are based mainly on literary 
and poetological considerations, which, according to modern literary theory, recomm- 
end a more cautious approach to statements in works of literature, one different from 
the unreflecting reduction, in the past, of aesthetic texts to biography. 

This is not the proper place to discuss the implications of such a reading of 
the Tristia and Eptstulae ex Ponto (and of part of the Fastz, Ibis and Halieutica as 
well, if they are genuine). But I should like to add that I have long since come to 
the conclusion that these poems do not permit us any conclusions about the reality 
(in the sense of historical fact) of the statements and assertions put forward in 
them. The necessary conclusion will and must be that on the grounds of his own poems 
alone it can never be proved that Ovid really was relegated and wrote those poems on 
the way to, and in, Tomi itself. I shall try to deal with this problem in an article 
to be written in collaboration with my Groningen-colleague Dr V.Schmidt, with whom 
I conducted a seminar on Ovid's poems from exile at the University of Groningen in 
the autumn of 1986. The discussions at this seminar clarified the problem, and fur- 
nished further evidence for a reading of the poems that more adequately reflects | 
their aesthetic code and their literary qualities than do the more traditional inter- 
pretations that have so far made up the commmis opinio, and their publication is 
sure to excite discussion. 
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B.BALDWIN(Calgary): A joke in Minuctus Felix (Oct.i4.1) LCM 12.2(Feb.1987), 23 


At Octavius 14.1 Caecilius laughingly dubs Octavius homo Plautinae prosaptae, 
ut ptstorum praecipuus, ita postremus phtlosophorum. In the words of the Loeb edi- 
tor, Rendall, ‘No good explanation of the personal allusion is forthcoming ... jokes 
are not intended for posterity’, whilst Beaujeu in his Budé commented that 'ces quel-- 
ques mots ont fatt couler beaucoup d'encre'. To judge from the absence of any pertin- 
ent items from subsequent issues of L’Année Philologtque, the ink supply has tempora- 
rily dried up. At stake is pzstorwn praectpuus: Plautus in a mill (true or false) is 
familiar enough (cf. Gellius 3.3.14). 'L’explication est pourtant simple’, claims 
Beaujeu himself, going on to fill almost a page with passages about bakers from Latin 
literature. Of his repertoire, non Pisonum sed pistorum from Quintilian, 9.3.73, is 
worth noticing for its similar alliterative effect, albeit Beaujeu himself explicitly 
adduces it for content rather than style. 

But to give simple and fine point to Caecilius' jest we need surely jook no fur- 
ther than Suetonius, DA 4.2., reporting the allegations of Antony and Cassius of Par- 
ma that Octavian was the grandson of a pistor. Augustus’ grandfather was of course 
called Octavius, the same as our present victim. It is worth subjoining that Suetoni- 
us later (DA 89:1) disparages the emperor's Greek in connexion with his efforts at 
cultural betterment in the company Aret phtlosophi, drawing a contrast between stud- 
jes in which the emperor praestabat largiter and those in which non aliqut auderet 
- praestabat recalls praectpuus and auderet obviously parallels aqudet in the pres- 
ent passage. : 
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Review discussion: SIMON GOLDHILL({King's College, Cambridae) Ley 12.2(Feb.1987), 24-28 


A.F Garvie, deschuluse Choephori. Oxford, Clarenden Press, 1986. Pp.1x + 394. 
Cloth, £30.00. ISBN G-19-814188-2 

G.O.Hutchinson, Aeschylus Septem Contra Thebas, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1985. 
Pp.iv + 234. Cloth, £20.00. ISBN 0-19-814570-5 


There has been for some years a considerable need for modern commentaries on 
both the Septem and, in particular, the Choephort. With the exception of Thomson's 
Oresteta there has been no commentary on the Choephort in English since Sidgwick's 
slim volume of 1924. The Septem has had no English commentary since Tucker (1908). 
The usefulness of these two new editions will be felt by all scholars involved in 
the study of Greek drama. In the exegesis of grammatical, syntactical, metrical and 
textual problems, both volumes mark a considerable advance on all their predecess- 
ors. Indeed, Garvie will immediately and justifiably become the standard edition of 
the Choephort, and Hutchinson, while he certainly falls short of the excellent 
French edition of Lupag and Petre in some areas, offers in many others an important 
complement to it. Both G. and H. write primarily for scholars; but despite evident 
similarities in format and style, there are great differences in their approaches. 
The comparison offers an interesting insight into contemporary Aeschylean scholar- 
ship. ; 

G. prints Page's text and apparatus, although he disagrees with Page on a 
number of occasions in the notes. His arguments are almost always eloquent, re- 
strained and of considerable power. So, to take a single, but representative ex- 
ample, at 816 he defends and explains M's Goxomov 6’énoc A€yonw [*Epufic] against 
several suggested changes. His positive arguments are, first, to note how elsewhere 
‘the spoken word is described in visual terms' (e.g. Ag.1179, Ewn.420 — here he 
might have added the highly relevant cho.844f., 853f., not to mention the important 
language of 'clarity' in the trilogy) and, second, to stress the significance of 
the power of the spoken word for Hermes, who ‘has already helped Orestes to deceive 
Clytemnestra while we are about to see Aegisthus fall a victim to Orestes’ lying 
tale'. For Hermes is the god, addressed earlier by Orestes and Electra, who is most 
associated with deceitful communication (though here G. should have referred to 
Kahn's Hermes Passe, the standard treatment of the topic, rather than Farnell). 
Between these arguments, that stem from a reading of the stasimon and indeed the 
play itself, to defend and explain a typically difficult Aeschylean expression, G. 
also points out the flaws in Page's, MUller's and Wilamowitz' suggested emendations. 
BAgtuv is printed for A¢ywy by Page because Hermes' ‘unexpected words are irrelev- 
ant'. Although he has already shown the relevance of Hermes' language here, G. also 
neatly turns Page's argument against itself: ‘But Hermes' facial expression is no 
more relevant than his words'. Finally, the sense in this context of Wilamowitz' 
and Muller's suggestions is rightly questioned. 

This note is typical of G.'s commentary for its admirable care, knowledge and 
argumentation ~— and convincing conclusion. Indeed, in numerous places, as here, 
the text of this most difficult play is illumined in a most instructive way. All 
those who have been involved in the study of the Choephori will have recognized the 
need for such an extensive edition, and will, I believe, find themselves admirably 
served by G. in the vast majority of linguistic, textual and metrical questions. 

The longer introductory notes to sections of the play (the kommos, the recog- 
nition scene, etc.) are extremely cautious. G. proceeds from the balanced consider- 
ation of the major arguments of the secondary material, and offers little new. But 
it will certainly be useful for many readers to have the main critical lines so 
clearly and fairly expressed, and there are many quotations from a variety of lit- 
erary critical writings throughout the commentary — although G. shows a surprising 
unawareness of the important scholarly tradition inaugurated by Gernet (and Benven- 
iste). G.'s quotations are generally apposite, though on occasions lacking his cus- 
tomary precision. For example, on ténot in 806, after referring to his own excellent 
note on 648-52, G. adds a comment from Gagarin on the metaphors of birth in the tri- 
logy. But this line is not simply reducible to an example of birth imagery (although 
it echoes the frequent use of such language in the trilogy). For here the wish is 
that ‘old man slaughter', yéowv @dvoc, may no longer engender in the house. The im- 
age also draws on the traditional tri-generational view of life (cf. Ag.72-82) to 
create a conscious paradox. The 'old man' should not give rise to birth, but in the 
Oresteta's narrative of sin and punishment it is precisely the return of the past 
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which engenders the present disasters in the house of Atreus. By focussing on a 25 
single word in a phrase, G. cannot treat Aeschylus' language with sufficient sensi- 
tivity. In a text as densely written as the Choephort one regrets all the more such 
‘atomization’ of commentary (as it has been called in both recent classical and bi- 
blical studies; cf. Most,.G. The Measures of Praise (1986), 36f., Hartman, G. and 
Budick, S. Midrash and Literature (1986), 110 Cfor bibliography] and passim). While 
G. makes an effort (often successful) to relate his linguistic analysis to the wider 
concerns of the play, there are many places where the ‘atomized' format of the comm- 
entary leads to oversimplification or a comment which only begins to anlyse the com- 
plexities of sense. 

A sense of oversimplification is especially marked in the intorduction, where 
a mere fifteen pages are devoted to 'The Play' (there are over three hundred dense- 
ly packed pages of commentary), and where the discussion, rather than being merely 
cautious, leaves out much relevant material that has been extensively discussed in 
the last thirty years (there is scant treatment of the play as a transition in the 
trilogy from the Agamemnon to the Eumenides, no discussion of the role of gtAta in 
the context of mdAtc and ofuoc, no mention of deceit as a key element in the para- 
doxical position of Orestes, no mention of sexual opposition as a structuring prin- 
ciple). In particular, the lengthy section on ‘The Story before Aeschylus' is dis- 
appointing. G. usefully collects and discusses the fragmentary evidence for the 
story between Homer and Aeschylus, and rightly notes that we cannot be sure that 
there were not versions of the story contemporary with Homer but quite different 

. from that of the Odyssey. But G. goes on to use these doubts to repress any consid- 
eration of what Aeschylus might have meant by reformulating Homer's story. For Hom- 
er's position in fifth-century Athens is not merely that of one out of many liter- 
ary antecedents, and Aeschylus' treatment of the Orestes story is not merely for 
gratuitous novelty or theatrical excitement. Rather, the way in which Aeschylus 
makes Orestes a problematic figure, focusses on the conflict between mother and son 
(rather than on Aegisthus and Orestes as in the Odyssey) and, indeed, directs the 
story towards a conclusion in the Athenian law-court and in the polis, is itself . 
central to our understanding of the Choephort as a fifth-century: drama (see my Read- 
tng Greek Tragedy [1986], 140-154). Here G.'s desire for caution distorts what may 
be understood of the play in its historical context. 

The weight of this edition, however, is in the detailed exposition of the text, 
and here G. shows the fruit of many years' study of Aeschylus. The commentary (if 
not the introduction) repays a detailed and repeated reading and will make this a 
volume essential for scholars. 

x * * 

Hutchinson's edition, prepared form his recent D.Phil. thesis, prints his own 
text and apparatus (a more satisfactory procedure than that of G.). He disagrees 
substantially with Page's OCT, and the apparatus contains some twenty-eight sugges- 
tions by H. himself. But this is not an idiosyncratic establishment of the text. At 
each point the textual problems are discussed at length, and many of the arguments 
and solutions will. seem convincing to future editors. In particular, H. is impress- 
ively knowledgeable and precise on questions of grammar, syntax and usage, and his 
emendations are largely limited to smal] but important changes in this area (e.g. 
on 20, 331, 336, 356, 527, 566, 613, 637, 755, 768, 773, 809, 849, 926, 1027). In 
such analysis, H. has much to offer, and is both more incisive and more informative 
than Lupas and Petre. H. has a useful collection of evidence on the tetralogy in 
the introduction, but it is in the treatment of the questions noted above that the 
major value of his edition lies, and he has well expounded many difficult passages. 

When H. leaves grammatical and syntactical questions, however, his editorial 
practice is less convincing and less assured than G.'s. For example, he proposes 
deleting 548 wéto.noc, “Apyer S’éutivwy norde toogdc (Kirchoff and Wilamowitz al- 
ready suggest transposition). His reasoning is as follows: the previous description 
of Parthenopaios has led us to assume him to be from Arcadia, and the journey men- 
tioned (546) to be from Arcadia to Thebes. To mention Argos now seems difficult. 
Since 6 6 tolooS’duip (547) 'must sum up the whole description ... this new piece 
of information comes in like a fumbling afterthought'. It is surprising that H. of- 
fers here no investigation of the possible meaning or the significance of the line 
in its context. There have been readings of this passage which link this final de- 
scription of Parthenopaios both to the rhests in particular and to the themes of 
the play in general. Lupas and Petre, for example, comment that 'pétoLtxog souligne 
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llétrangeté marginale de Partnenopic' — a strangeness marked by his earlier descr- 
iption as d&v&odnore duro (533), whose name belies his nature (536), a point devel- 
aned by Zeitlin. Moreover, since the relation of an individual to Fis police 7s an 


important theme of the play, it has been noted how in his hostility to Thebes Par- 
thenopaios, unlike Polyneices, is repaying the city to which he owes an allegiance. 
Now, there is room for disagreement with regard to such readings of 548, but it is 
important to note (as a matter of editorial method) that H. offers no analysis of 
the line's meaning in context beyond his characteristically rhetorical description 
of it as 'like a fumbling afterthought’ — which, precisely, begs the question. To 
propose deletion without considering fully the function of the line in context is 
not a satisfactory philological procedure (whatever one thinks of H.'s particular 
conclusion). His argument is seriously undermined as an argument by not asking the 
questions relevant to his investigation. aa 

This tendency to avoid relevant questions is to be seen in a more significant 
and disturbing manner in the introduction and in the longer notes on key aspects or 
scenes of the play. In this regard, H. is considerably less satisfactory than G.. 
Not only is his treatment of the secondary material cursory, and regularly mislead- 
jing both in what he omits and in his descriptions of others’ arguments, but also 
his own arguments and assertions are often surprisingly unaware. Indeed, it is pri- 
marily H.'s insufficient understanding of what is at stake in the play, and the ef- 
fect of such unawareness on the details of the commentary, that make this edition 
finally so disappointing. This is a serious criticism and needs extensive demonst- 
ration. I will take first as an example what has seemed to me to be a representat- 
ive discussion of an important topic, namely, Eteocles' famous misogynistic speech 
187-195. I quote the opening note in full: 'The chorus of the Thesmophortazusae. re- 
marks that everybody abuses the tribe of women (786ff.); the chorus of the Medea ob- 
serves the tradition in poetry (421ff.). Stob.4.22.7 preserves a considerable store 
of misogynistic utterances; but BKT v.2, pp.123ff. shows how selective it must be. 
Even from Stobaeus we see that Attic drama continued with alacrity the tradition of 
Hesiod (Th.690ff.) and Semonides (fr.7, edited and discussed by Lloyd-Jones, Females 
of the Species (1975)). We see too that the harshness of Eteocles' invective is by 
no means exceptional: compare in Stobaeus nos.136, 166, 168, 173, 181. To imagine 
that Eteocles must be in an abnormal state of mind is to ignore this background (cf. 
e.g. Rose SO 37 (1956), 13, Patzer, HSPh 63 (1958), 103). Likewise, the tirade of 
Hippolytus is nothing abnormal (E. Hipp.616ff.). As he sweeps from the house he does 
not see Phaedra, who is standing by the door (577).' 

That there is a misogynistic tradition in Greek culture is a commonplace, and 
it has been extensively discussed, particularly in the last twenty years (though it 
is noticeable — and, regrettably, typical — that of all the material since 1958 
on the topics of women and sexuality in the ancient world and in literature in gen- 
eral, H. refers only to his supervisor, Professor Lloyd-Jones). But the refusal of 
H. to consider the various passages he suggests as parallels is nothing short of 
perverse. Many scholars would rightly feel more uneasy than H. at taking a single 
remark of an Aristophanic chorus without discussion as evidence for normal Attic 
attitudes — particularly on the topics of women and sexuality. And how does the 
chorus of the Medea ‘observe the tradition in poetry'? Immediately before the lines 
that H. chooses to refer to, the chorus sing tav 6’éutw edwrerav Exerv Biota otpé- 
ovo. gaya: | Eoxetar TL yuvatuel yeéver (415-9). Observation by questioning? Me- 
dea herself, who begins yuvatuec éouev GSALatatov mutdév (231), goes on in her famous 
Speech on the race of women to reverse the traditions of misogynistic poetry by ma- 
king men the source of women's evils. When she says that she would rather stand in 
the front line of battle three times than give birth once she is manipulating an 
expected norm cf Greek sexual discourse (see the brilliant discussion of Loraux in 
L'Homme 21.1[19811, 37-67). 

The point I am making is a simple one ~ about complexity: Medea focusses on 
a female stranger in a city which is not Athens in a time which is not the present; 
Medea herself is of semi-divine status; it is a drama performed in the special cir- 
cumstances of the festival of Dionysus. It is a play concerned with the complexity 
of the relations between the sexes. The chorus do indeed refer to the question of 
how poets have sung about the race of women (as indeed the chorus itself is so sing- 
ing), but it seems intolerably naive to ignore the context and complexity of Euri- 
pides' self-conscious, self-reflexive writing and to extract a single remark of the 
chorus to prove an attitude, a norm. Indeed, when finally Hippolytus is quoted as 
an example of the norms of sexuality (‘nothing abnormal'), one is tempted to say 
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that the procedure H. adopts is not even polemical but merely risible. Euripides! 27 
Hippolytus is predicated on the fact that Hippolytus' attitude to sexuality is not 
normal and is indeed offensive to Aphrodite. How can it not make a difference that 
a misogynistic speech comes from his mouth? The technique of listing a series of 
decontextualized remarks to demonstrate a ‘norm' was criticized tellingly as a me- 
thodology as long ago as 1925 by Gomme, and in the last twenty years has been the 
subject of increasingly sophisticated critical discussions. For H. to discuss or 
indeed show awareness of none of this modern material is not being 'suitably cau- 
tious’ or ‘rightly returning to the primary sources', it is unsatisfactory scholar- 
ship that is ignorant of the issues and the bibliography, and unquestioning of its 
own method. 

The topic of sexuality or the status of women in Greek tragedy is more complex, 
then, and needs considerably more care than H. shows. But there is a furhter point. 
H. writes: 'To imagine that Eteocles must be in an abnormal state of mind is to ig- 
nore this background’. We have seen that 'this background’ begs a host of questions. 
But even if we were to accept that the background of misogynistic writing means that 
Eteocles' remark may be thought of as drawing on a tradition of misogyny — and it 
certainly cannot be treated as if it were from a modern text — does it not make a 
difference that it is Eteocles who makes such a speech? He is after all the offspring 
of a specifically corrupt sexual liaison and has good reason to mistrust the forma- 
tion of an otkos with a woman. Moreover — and more importantly — Eteocles is the 
leader of the city, who regularly speaks for the city and who is prepared to die for 
the city (to assert this is not, so far, to be committed to an Opfertod theory of 
the play). An essential factor in the ideology both of Athens and of Thebes in its 
Athenian representation is the claim of autochthony — a myth which is often speci- 
fically linked with the devalued status of women. This is a theme that has been ex- 
tensively discussed both for Athenian thought in general and also specifically for 
the Septem. Eteocles' attitude to women has been tellingly linked by critics to his 
support for the polis. H. will have seen this stimulatingly discussed in Lupas and 
Petre, which he reviewed in CR 32(1982), 134-6. Yet their discussion (not to mention 
that of Loraux and Zeitlin and others) has in now way influenced his. H. simply does 
not ask whether it makes a difference that it is Eteocles who makes this misogynist-- 
ic speech. Not only does he treat his parallels as. if they had no context, but he 
also treats the speech in question as if it made no difference who speaks it and at 
what point in the play. The failure to ask the questions relevant to his analysis 
leads to an insufficient awareness of what is at stake in the investigation. 

H.'s unsatisfactory general introduction to the scene also leads to some spe- 
cial pleading in his detailed linguistic analysis. Line 197, &vmp yYuvi te xd Te Tay 
petatxpLtov, has provoked much scholarly attention. What can Eteocles mean by his 
third expression? H. sees no problem, however. Even though the third term is ‘an un- 
imaginable category in-between', he claims that 'It is the first term that matters’. 
‘The inclusive middle term', as H. calls it, ‘is paralleled at Eur. HeZ.1137, Aesch. 
P.V. 116, Cho.63f., and [Dem].25.8'. When one reads these 'parallels', however, one 
finds H.'s philology is less. than sound. The first two examples are concerned with 
gods, humans and what is in-between — where the third term is an easily recogniza- 
ble category of hero, demi~god, etc.. The passage in the Choephorot is difficult 
(see G. ad loc.), but seems to describe day, night and the in-between time of dusk 
— again an easily recognizable category. The passage from [Demosthenes] — which 
is difficult to date — is a highly rhetorical passage describing Ar-istogeiton as 
‘the first, the last, and the middie’ of monsters! None of these passages can be 
thought to be a parallel for Sept.197 in any but the most superficial sense. Eteo- 
cles'.third term is significantly unimaginable and, moreover, closely linked to the 
themes of the speech of which it is a constituent part. Is it not important that 
Eteocles, who has been distinguishing the female race from the male so distinctive- 
ly, should now express some third unimaginable category in between? H. concludes 
that 'There is nothing hysterical about this speech'. But the question ‘Is Eteocles 
hysterical or not?' can only provide an answer insufficient to Aeschylus’ text. In 
his desire to prove misogyny normal and unproblematic H. also represses what is in- 
teresting, distinctive and specific in Eteocles' rhests. 

The overall weakness of H.'s approach to the play can be seen with particular 
clarity in his discussion of the great Redepaare. Each of the shield blazons is sym- 
bolic, H. claims, but (characteristically) ‘the meanings with which they are invest- 
ed are all, for Greek spectators, natural and direct' (p.106). These meanings are 
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straightforward and simple. Typho is a symbol of 'godlessness'. Aeschylus ‘relates 
{the Sphinx] to her place in the Theban myth' (p.106) ~— but how? With what point? 
H. adds merely (ad 539-44) ‘Some think we are reminded here that Eteocles is the 
son of Oedipus, slayer of the Sphinx. The reminder is not very direct’. Once again 
so many relevant questions occluded .... Even if we were willing to accept the naive 
hypothesis of the intellectual unity of 'Greek spectators', or to repress the ideo- 
logical questions inherent in calling symbols or meanings ‘natural and direct’, it 
seems extraordinary that at no point in his four page note does H. discuss whether 
the sequence of shield blazons, the series of symbols, has any significance. This 
fundamental question is dismissed with a weak echo of his chosen mentor (p.viii), 
Wilamowitz (cf. Der Glaube der Hellenen, 8-10): ‘Some scholars superimpose on the 
sequence complex and devious structures deriving from the concerns of anthropology. 
These seem to me to spoil the scene and strain the text'. Now it is certainly poss- 
ible to disagree with the readings of the sequence of shields and of their inter- 
relations that are provided by Vidal-Naquet, say, or Zeitlin: but to use such dis- 
agreement as an argument to refuse to discuss whether there is any significance in 
the sequence of symbols once more blatantly begs. the question. H.'s (uncomprehend- 
ing) dismissal of anthropology is perhaps secondary to the fact that he makes such 
a poor attempt to understand the scene as a scene. 

Indeed, there is scarcely any discussion in the introduction or in the commen- 
tary of the extremely important topic of the cledonomantic process adopted by Eteo- 
cles in this scene and its possible significance (with regard, say, to curse, rid- 
dies, dream and prophecy, that play such an important part in this drama as they do 
in the Oresteta). There is scant understanding of the tensions between polis and ge- 
nos Or otkos in Eteocles' drama — how the man who fights for the city destroys and 
is destroyed by the ozkos (and its curse). There is no discussion of autochthony, 
no discussion of the political implications of the play. While there is talk of the 
militarism central to the play, there is little suggestion that fifth-century mili- 
tary ideology is something that needs analysis to be understood. Indeed, there is 
little awareness at all that tragedy might focus on what Athenians found problematic 
or difficult, or that tragedy might raise questions and evoke uncertainties. If H. 
finds the play ‘disquieting’ (p.xxxvii) it is because of its ‘atmosphere’ (ibid.) 

— not because of its questions, its meanings, its doubts. To read H., one has to 
imagine that much of the work of the last thirty years on tragedy in general and on 
the Septem in particular has not existed. 

~ ? * kek * 

It is often claimed that an edition is not the place to exnect literary analy- 
sis, but rather, that the edition provides the information from which such analysis 
proceeds. G.'s careful linguistic scholarship and cautious sense of a developing tra- 
dition of literary criticism will indeed offer scholars an admirable starting point 
for approaching the Choephort. While the overall approach to the play in G.'s intro- 
duction and longer notes may seem insufficient (precisely with regard to literary 
analysis), the work of the commentary goes a long way towards qualifying that view 
with a sophistication of detailed textual analysis. With H., however, we see how the 
ideology of the edition may be turned to a narrower avoidance of the questions rele- 
vant to understanding or commenting on a play. H.'s aim may have been to be 'cauti- 
ous', ‘sensible’ and ‘conservative’. The result, however, is a great and complex 
text being reduced to a disappointing and false triteness. 

G. and H., then, show well how different aspects of the traditional genre of 
the edition can be utilized in the contemporary reading of fifth-century drama. Both 
provide useful and illuminating discussions of linguistic and textual problems; but 
whereas G. cautiously develops other aspects of reading the Choephoroi to provide a 
volume from which scholars will learn and work towards the greater illumination of 
a complex text, H. in his resolute repression of the complexities of the Septem and 
its reading can only demonstrate an impoverished and impoverishing view of Aeschyl- 
ean drama. In choosing the genre favoured by Victorian scholars, H. seems to think 
it necessary to adopt without question the much questioned principles and practice 
of nineteenth-century scholarship. Neither the study of Greek drama nor Classics it- 
self will benefit from such unreflecting conservatism. 
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~ TOPICS UNEXHAUSTED - 


The phrase ‘historical reflections' conceals the richness of what Brink pro- 
vides on the personal, social and educational circumstances in which the scholar- 
ship of all three of his major figures took shape. He has, however, been ruthless 
in excluding or cutting down topics which seemed only tangential to his principal 
concern. I mention four such topics which happen to interest myself: the economic 
basis of the leisure which permitted men like Bentley, Porson and Housman to ac- 
quire and deploy their massive learning; the role of the littérateur in forming 
the general character of English classical scholarship over the last three cent- 
uries; the nature of the audience sought by critical scholars; English learned 
periodicals. Other readers will miss other topics. 


ee 


Bentley, Porson and Housman rose from diverse social origins. The least hum- 
ble were those of Housman. Not even he could rely on family wealth to keep himself 
materially and socially comfortable in his station. Interesting questions present 
themselves. It would be possible to assemble most of the relevant facts. Some have 
been mentioned in the literature. Without, however, any systematic analysis. The 
value to Bentley of the prebend in Worcester Cathedral and the livings attached to 
the Archdeaconry of Ely pertains to more than the question of his finacical acquis- 
itiveness. Those who cite Thomas Gaisford's words to a Christ Church Cathedral Con- 
gregation, ‘And in conclusion let me urge upon you the value of the study of the 
ancient tongues, which not only refine the intellect and elevate above the common 
herd, but also lead not infrequently to positions of considerable emolument', never 
try to explain the background. Biographers of Housman usually report his donation 
of several hundred pounds to the British exchequer in 1914; more interesting is the 
fact of his ability to finance from a professorial salary his own publications. 


-jii- 


Brink refers from time to time to the hostility which the scholarly enterpri- 
ses of Bentley and Housman aroused, but does not enter into detail. He dismisses 
Jonathan Swift's satirical account of Bentley and the Phalaris controversy as hav-. 
ing 'nothing to do with the substance of the controversy’ (p.56) and ignores W.H. 
Auden's famous piece of unpleasantness about Housman. There is nevertheless a very 
large topic here interesting in itself and not without relevance to the actual 
‘course which the activities of the two scholars took. By the last decade of the 
seventeenth century there existed in and around London an extensive class endowed 
with wealth and leisure, some of whose members were interested in collecting books 
and in talking and writing about books, ambitious of a reputation for possessing 
literary taste and judgement, and at the same time anxious to maintain a solidarity 
with their less literate peers. The Latin and Greek classics occupied a supreme 
place in what then counted as literature. This class is not even now totally ex- 
tinct. Nor is its obsession with the Greek and Latin classics. Paradoxically, the 
more its knowledge of Latin and Greek slips away, the greater its influence on 
classical teachers grows. The kind of question raised by the critic plainly dis- 
turbs its equilibrium. Less plain but more interesting is the effect its customary 
bland self-assurance has on the critic. 


- iii - 


Critical editions of ancient texts have always been costly things. however 
one measures cost. Their purchasers have rarely been persons much interested in the 
quality of the texts they present. Who, then, or what do critics think they are 
serving? The question is an important one, even if seldom openly posed. The devel- 
opment of electronic modes of communication and entertainment, the spread of market 
democracy, the vulgarizing of educational institutions, and the contraction of pub- 
lic and private subsidies for non-productive activities of minority interest might 
soon sharpen it in a painful way. Brink raises the question about each of his three 
heroes and attempts to trace over the centuries a progressive clarification of cir- 
tical aim. Complexities remain to be unravelled. We need much more knowledge about 
the finacing, .production and marketing of classical texts from 1706/1711 onwards 
than seems now readily available. Explicit statements by book-sellers and editors 
tend to be more like the statements of poets than the statements of witnesses under 
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oath and have to be treated with circumspection. 

J.H.Monk opined that Bentley intended his edition of Horace ‘for the use of 
the students of his college’, basing himself, I think, on some fairly flippant re- 
marks in the correspondence with Graevius. The idea has been commonly accepted. 
Brink jibs (p.65). Very wisely. The material quality of the two volumes shows even 
more clearly than does the nature of their contents how wrong that idea was. On the 
other hand one wonders just how much many of the actual purchasers cared, for exam- 
ple, whether at Eptst.1.7.29-33 Horace was talking about a fox or a mouse. 

On the tile pages of Porson's editions of Euripidean tragedies appears the 
phrase ‘in usum studiosae Juventutis'. In the preface to the Heceuba he wrote: 'nthil 
hie exguisttt aut recondttt expeetandum; ttronum ustbus haee opella potissimun 
destinata est'. The contents of the volumes make Brink suspicious of the sincer- 
ity of the advertisement. Porson eschewed everything we now associate with edit- 
ions for young students, in particular interpretation of the Greek text. Brink 
talks therefore of ‘this charming pretence’ (p.190). But what purpose could such 
pretence have served in 1797? The volumes were turned out with great elegance. 
Their purchasers must have been sophisticated men of the respublica literarta 
(Hecuba, preface, p.xviii). Porson was doubtless making an ironical imitation of 
the title pages which Huet devised for his famous series 'tn uswm Serentssimt Del- 
phint'. As F.H.Bothe was to do with his Plautus edited 'in uswm eleganttorwn homi- 
num' (Berlin 1809). We can speculate about the point of the irony but nothing is to 
be learnt about how Porson conceived of his readership. It is interesting that he 
presented men like C.G.Heyne with copies of the Euripidean volumes. 

On. the title page of his 1905 Juvenal, Housman used the phrase 'editorum in 
usum', exploiting with venemous intent the same topos that Porson, Bothe and others 
had used more light-heartedly. He wished to insult Buecheler. The Lucan of 1926 had 
a similar title page. This time there were two specific targets, Hosius and Franck~ 
en. Brink interprets the famous phrase as a public sign of a change of direction in 
critical work, as a declaration that 'the work of critical scholars was critical 
scholarship, and therefore chiefly instruction of the practitioner ... not instruct- 
ion of the novice and amateur' (p.191). That seems to me to wring too much out of 
a momentary witticism, which the author liked well enough to repeat two decades 
after first coining it, and to distort the relationship of Housman's intentions to 
those of Bentley and Porson. More significant, to my mind, are the unluxurious phy- 
sical shape shared by the Manilius, the Juvenal and the Lucan and the fact that 
Housman paid the costs of publication out of his own earnings. Jebb's Bacchylides 
(1905) makes a striking contrast. But so too do Bentley's Horace and the four Euri- 
pidean pieces of Porson. Part and without doubt the most important part of the 
readership sought by Bentley and Porson was the same as that sought by Housman. The 
earlier critics employed a more devious means of reaching it. 


- iv- 


The great critical scholars of the Renaissance nearly all edited particular 
ancient texts of some unity and length. They also expressed themselves on problems 
that came up in the course of reading texts which they were not planning to edit 
formally. Hence volumes of Adversarta et sim. relating either to a single text or 
to a multiplicity. The growth of experimental science during the seventeenth cent- 
ury was fostered by the circulation of periodicals from centres of scientific act- 
ivity. European classical scholars soon took up this mode of communicating with 
each other. It has never flourished in England as it has in other countries with 
traditions of classical education. Most of the journals which survive at the pres- 
ent day are less organs of communication than depositories of material designed to 
satisfy the custodians of the depositories and thereby to impress university selec- 
tion and promotion panels. All, however, started out with a genuine scholarly intent. 
Maty's Revtew (1782-1787), to which Porson contributed articles and reviews, pro- 
vokes curiosity by its very name. The anonymous editorial prefixed to the first 
number of The Classical Review reveals much about the state of the subject in 1887. 
Brink's account of the earlier nineteenth century provides a firm outline. Anyone 
who wants to fill in the details will have to deal with productions like The Class- 
teal Journal (1810-1829), the Musewn Crittewn (1814, 1826) and the Philologtcal Mu- 
seum (1832-1833), shortlived though they were. 


- THE CONCEPT OF 'BENTLEIANISM' - 


There can be no doubt but that, on a synchronic view, Bentley is far and away 
the greatest of English classical scholars (‘When I was seventeen', Porson is Sup- 
posed to have said, 'I thought I knew everything; as soon as I was twenty-four, and 
had read Bentley, I found I knew nothing'. 'A man so great that in his own province 
he serves for a touchstone of merit and has always been admired by all admirable 
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scholars and despised by al] despicable scholars' — so Housman). Brink makes Bent- 
ley's writings into the hinge upon which the whole discussion of later scholarship 
turns. The book takes this approach much further than the Pisa lectures. A high de- 
gree of coherence and unity is thus achieved. The deployment of abstract terms like 
‘Bentleianism', ‘the ideal of Bentley’, 'Bentleian classics’ and 'philologta Bentlei- 
ana’ has a certain elegance. And perhaps something more than elegance where it is a 
question of our present travails. There is a cost. Such language can lead to over- 
simplification and neglect of the unique features of later developments. Those whom 
Brink accuses of iconoclasm in regard to Lachmann may accuse him of iconolatry in 
regard to Bentley. Understandably, if not quite justly. It must, however, be empha- 
sized most strongly that Brink's attention to detail and sensitivity to historical 
change permit the careful reader to see clearly the differences between the actual 
ways of Bentley's admirers and those of the great man himself. 


Se te te 


- BENTLEY I - 
- THE ENGLISH FORERUNNERS - 


Brink's first chapter moves swiftly from the fifteenth century to the final 
decade of the seventeenth. It brings out the failure of English higher education to 
make a clean break with mediaeval scholasticism, the continuing domination of class- 
ical studies by ecclesiastics interested ultimately in administration and diplomacy, 
whether within the church itself or outside, and the backwardness of England in cri- 
tical scholarship through the sixteenth century and into the seventeenth. Neverthe- 
less an important modification is made of Wilamowitz' setting of the better products 
of the seventeenth century totally within the sphere of Dutch scholarship. From the 
Englishmen listed by Wilamowitz, Brink singles out Thomas Gataker (1574-1654), a cie- 
ric who declined preferment and devoted himself to study in a country rectory, and 
adds John Pearson (1613-86), who did become a bishop but comparatively late in life. 
He remarks on the spread of interest of these two figures across both sacred and 
profane philology, their intellectual energy, their empirical temper, their unwill- 
ingness to bow either to manuscripts or to scholarly authority, as on the way they 
and all their fellows shunned the collecting of ‘antiquities' and the editing of 
texts ewn notis Variorwn. Seventeenth-century England turns out on close scrutiny 
to have been intellectually no real part of Holland. 


- A MAN HARD TO TAKE - 

Three chapters on Richard Bentley (1662-1742) constitute the very heart of 
Brink's volume. There exist, in addition to Bentley's published writings, the an- 
notations he made in his own books, much of his correspondence, and a wealth of ma- 
terial about him by contemporaries, friendly and unfriendly. He was, it is clear, 

a man supremely aware of his own abilities and supremely contemptuous of traditions, 
conventions and persons. Ordinary men found him hard to take and still do. His loyal 
client, Ludolph Kuster, was embarrassed by remarks like ‘at nobis licet oppedere zts- 
tis mangontbus' and ‘quid restat, nist ut tam putidis nugatoribus Aevydlerv dicamus' 
in a letter on the text of Aristophanes. James Henry Monk, D.D., Dean of Peterbor- 
ough, a biographer neither unfriendly nor unperceptive, was moved to tax ‘an indec- 
orum which neither the familiarity of friendship, nor the licence of a dead langu- 
age can justify towards the dignified Head of a House’. It matters little that the 
indecorum in question arose from a miSinterpretation by the Dean of quite innocent 
fun at the expense of an ancient chronographer. Helen Darbishire, Principal of Som- 
erville College, told a Chapel assembly: ‘he [Bentley] was also, when it pleased 
him, a buffoon'. Unease and embarrassment pervade E.J.Kenney's statement that ‘the 
English failure to make a hero out of the greatest scholar that England, or indeed 
Europe, has ever bred is characteristic and perhaps not wholly deplorable, if it 

may be taken as reflecting a national distaste for autocracy and loyalty to cherish- 
ed institutions’. Brink has succeeded better than most in freeing himself from con- 
ventional prejudices in the face of Bentley's person and character. 


- THE AMBITIOUS CLERGYMAN - 


Bentley came from a family of Yorkshire farmers. He went up to St John's Coll- 
ege, Cambridge, as a subsizar, doubtless with a career in the established church in 
mind. Powerful men of the Whiggish tendency who recognized the young man's abilities 
thought of him as a potential Archbishop of Canterbury. As things turned out, he did 
not even attain to a deanery. Between the ages of 20 and 34 he served in the house- 
hold of a wealthy, cultured and influential ecclesiastic. Some sort of independence 
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came to him when he was appointed Keeper of the Kina's Libraries. His elevation soon 
afterwards to a royal chaplaincy and his proceeding to a doctorate of divinity at 
Cambridae indicate where he wanted to qo. At the age of 38 he became Master of Trin- 
ity boriede. Here, however, his upward advance stopped. 

A career of this kind necessitated some knowledge of the Latin and Greek class- 
ics. The amount that Bentley acquired even in youth was an excessive one for merely 
ecclesiastical purposes, and he continued to add to his store throughout a very long 
life. Brink takes it for granted that any serious classical scholar will understand 
why. Others will raise the question, and it perhaps demands an answer. Certainly no 
professional instructor enthused Bentley. His mother is credited with having taught 
him the rudiments of Latin. He had to teach himself palaeography. Hardly anything is 
known of those who tried to instruct him at school and university. One senses, how- 
ever, that he thought little of them, at least as far as their intellectual quali- 
ties were concerned. He told his grandchildren of all the unjust punishments he had 
suffered at school ‘for seeming to be idle and regardless of his task'. 'School- 
master’ was always for him, as it had been for Scaliger, a term of opprobrium. Nor 
did he ever show any interest in enthusing others. How much class-teaching he did 
during the year he spent as head of a Lincolnshire grammar school we do not know. 

He never had to perform the duties of an ordinary college fellow. The subject he 
came to profess in the University was divinity, a subject at that time far more pre- 
stigious than any of the classical arts. 

Although Bentley's interest in the Latin and Greek classics remained steady, 
it had to cohabit with an insatiable appetite for financial management, domestic 
planning, political intrigue and legal controversy. He gave himself totally to no 
activity. How much he valued active power above passive knowledge can be sensed from 
a passage of the Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalarts: ‘when you return to 
these again, you feel by the emptiness and deadness of them, that you converse with 
some dreaming Pedant with his elbow on his desk; not with an active and ambitious 
Tyrant, with his Hand on his Sword, -ommanding a Million of Subjects'. ‘A similarly 
distanced attitude to the ordinary scholastic environment comes out in a remark 
attributed to him by gossip: ‘Mr Stillingfleet is too. fine a gentleman to be buried 
in a College’. Housman doubted that he ‘possessed much of the disinterested seeking 
after truth which lesser men had in abudnance'. A very perceptive doubt from a 
scholar almost fanatical in his disinterestedness. 

That a man of Bentley's background and talents should have sought a career in 
the Anglican Church at the time he did hardly needs an explanation. Rather more 
strange was his ability to combine a passion for scientific enquiry with a genuine 
interest in speculative theology and an apparently sincere acceptance of the basic 
doctrines of his Church. Other great critical: scholars, Scaliger, for example, be- 
fore him, Wilamowitz after him, could not maintain the faiths of the societies in- 
to which they were born. There is, I should insist, a puzzle here. Brink touches 
on the puzzle when he takes Porson to task for saying that Pearson ‘would have been 
a first-rate critic in Greek, even equal to Bentley, if he had not muddled his 
brains with divinity’. With unwonted testiness Brink demands: ‘did Bentley then not 
muddle his brains with divinity?’ (p.102). A large topic opens up. I shall content 
myself with pointing out that the reformers had created room in the Church of Eng- 
land for free spirits to work, that, while Péarson had been a ‘cavalier parson', 
Bentley was what came to be known as a 'latitudinarian', that, while Pearson's Ex- 
posttton of the Creed was a pious and traditionalist work, Bentley's Boyle Lectures 
emphasized rationality rather than scriptural or priestly authority, and his refut- 
ation of Collins' Discourse concentrated on errors of scholarship. It is significant 
that, when urged to include in his Lectures a reply to Jewish objections against the 
Christian revelation, Bentley replied, 'I cannot think I should do well ... to at- 
tack theists or Jews. The Jews do us little hurt ...'. He was careless of external 
forms, and his clerical enemies found it easy to accuse him of irreligion. In the 
context of the political and religious situation of the late seventeenth century 
there was perhaps nothing at al] muddled about combining a latitudinarian Christi- 
anity and a devotion to critical scholarship. Neverthelss, a detailed examination 
of the whole complex of Bentley's attitudes would be of interest. 

Bentley devoted the leisure of the years between his departure from Cambridge 
and his return to acquiring rather than parading erudition. Books and contributions 
had to be extracted from him by urgent demand: noteworthy are the Latin Zpistola ad 
Joannem Millium (1691), the English Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris (1697; 
ed.2 1699) and the collection of fragments contributed to Graevius' edition of Cal- 
limachus (1697). The first won him an immediate reputation in wider circles both in 
England and abroad. The second and the third increased that reputation. 

To be continued 
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